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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 



The Archaeological Institute of America held a general 
meeting, for the reading and discussion of papers, at New 
Haven, December 27, 28, and 29, 1899. The meeting was 
well attended, and the papers awakened great interest. 

Resolutions were passed to urge the United States govern- 
ment to modify the existing regulations affecting the impor- 
tation of objects of archaeological interest, and to care for 
the preservation of monuments of the earlier inhabitants of 
this country. A resolution was also passed thanking the 
authorities of Yale University for the hospitable reception 
given to the Institute. 

There were in all six sessions, at which addresses were 
made and papers presented. Brief abstracts of the papers, 
prepared for the most part by the writers, follow. Several 
of these papers are published in full in this number of the 
Journal, and others will be published in later issues. 

Wednesday, December 27. 3 p.m. 

President D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, Vice- 
President of the Institute, presided. Papers were read as 
follows : 

1. Professor W. C. Lawton, of Adelphi College, The Rise 
of Drama. 

Choral song and march, out of -which drama sprang, is as old as 
the Homeric poetry (paean of victory, II. X 391-394; paean of 
worship, II. A 472-474), doubtless as old as the consciousness of 
kin in a barbarous clan. The vintage song and dance is depicted 
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on Achilles' shield, but Dionysus is not yet leader of the chorus. 
The dramatic elemeftt appears early in the Eleusinian mystery-play 
of Demeter and of Zagreus, and is combined with dancing at Delphi, 
in the Cretan worship of Zeus, etc. 

But these more dignified cults seem remote indeed from the mere 
caperings of rustics at Icaria. Dionysus there reveals no mystic 
features, but is a mere merry lord of misrule. Tpayos is as unheroic 
a word as " billy goat." The rollicking chorus in a ring, the uproari- 
ous music and banter, the smeared faces, even the "interlocutor," 
find a parallel, so close as to be undoubtedly misleading, in our 
"nigger minstrels." 

This mere diversion of the annual carnival-time, nothing more, 
was transferred to Athens. To Solon's cutting rebuke, Phrynichus 
only replied, " It all goes, in sport ! " It can hardly be proved that 
any real tragic element appeared before Aeschylus. If Thespis had 
left any libretto worthy of the name, surely something would have 
survived, at least to Alexandrian times. We have not one word. 

The brooding, pious nature of Aeschylus, for a generation that 
had seen a miracle in Xerxes' retreat, created tragedy, borrowing 
for its adornment from epic and from Dorian choral lyric. Phry- 
nichus seems to have attempted a historical and contemporary school 
of drama, which was short-lived. The comic element never wholly 
left drama, and outlasted the pious Aeschylean spirit. The Greeks, 
and especially the Athenians, were too audacious intellectually to be 
a truly reverent folk. 

In general we should accept most literally Aristotle's dictum, 
"From trivial plots and ludicrous phrasing, as it grew out of the 
satyrplay, tragedy acquired late a serious tone." " Late " is not in 
the sixth century, during the life of the founders. 

2. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michi- 
gan, The Stage Entrances of the Small Theatre at Pompeii. 

[The wall at the back of the stage of the Small Theatre at Pompeii 
is pierced by five doors. The speaker presented several considera- 
tions in favor of the view that the two doors near the ends, which 
are smaller than the rest, were designed primarily to give access to 
the tribunaUa; for in this theatre the trihunalia were shut off from the 
seats of the cavea by sloping walls, and were reached by means of 
steps leading up from the stage.] 

3. Professor James M. Paton, of Wesleyan University, The 

Story of Alcestis in Ancient Literature and Art. 
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The earliest literary version of the story of Alcestis has been recov- 
ered by the reconstruction of an episode in the Hesiodic Eoeae. The 
essential features were the aid of Apollo, which enabled Admetus 
to win Alcestis ; the wrath of Artemis, which required the life of 
Admetus ; the devotion of Alcestis, and her return to life, by the 
favor of the gods of the lower world, as the reward of this devotion. 
The Attic dramatists, Phrynichus and Euripides, omitted the aid of 
Apollo, substituted for the wrath of Artemis the will of the Fates, 
and introduced Heracles as the forcible rescuer of Alcestis. The 
later literature, so far as can be gathered, while preserving as a basis 
the old version, adopted some of the features of the new, and in par- 
ticular attributed the return of Alcestis to a journey of Heracles to 
the lower world and his intercession with the rulers of the dead. 
In general, however, the special features of the myth fell into the 
background, and the characters faded into mere types of piety and 
devoted love. The myth is not popular in the earlier art, and no 
unquestioned representations of it have survived. In the later art it 
is chiefly found on funeral monuments, especially sarcophagi, and in 
general in forms which show only an acquaintance with the popu- 
lar tradition, not with either of the characteristic literary forms of 
the myth. 

4. Professor Frank Carter, of McGill University, On Some 
Minor Points in Homeric Archaeology. 

[The paper dealt with disputed nautical technical terms. The 
evidence is mainly literary, and is affected by the following con- 
siderations. Technical terms are (1) etymologically significant, 
(2) metaphorically transferred, (3) never exact synonyms, (4) re- 
tentive of meaning. kA^is is thole-pin, not thwart, 37, 53. ^vyov 
is thwart, not lower beam, i 99, v 21. Oprjw^ is not thwart, nor 
equivalent to ^vyw, nor stretcher, nor bench or deck, nor longitudinal 
bridge, but steersman's deck at the stern, O 729; cf. schol. AD. 
iKpia are bulwarks, not deck. o-x«8i»7 is not boat, nor double-decked 
raft, but single raft with wattled bulwarks. In the raft, the apfxo- 
vuu are not dowels, nor cross-pieces, but joints, cross-pieces being 
assumed; o-Ta/xivcs are uprights, not struts; iKpia in the raft are 
not uprights, but bulwarks; TopvuxnToj, means round off by making 
the middle timbers longer. The construction of the raft is as 
follows : (1) floor ; (2) frame of bulwarks, — uprights and gun- 
wale ; (3) spars and steering paddle ; (4) wattle between the 
uprights ; (5) brushwood, spread for dry sitting ; — all simple 
axe-work. The rigging of the raft was probably the same as that 
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of small boats. iiriKpiov, yard, points to the lateen rig; k6Xoi are 
brail-ropes, not halyards; virtpai are not braces, but halyards; /lea-o- 
Sfjirj is a cross-thwart; lo-TOTreSj; is not a mast-box, but a support on 
the floor; emVovos is not back-stay, nor halyard, nor traveller, but a 
strip of hide fastened to the yard, wound several times round the 
mast, serving the purpose of a traveller (so Suidas, I, 2, 477).] 

5. Mr. E. P. Andrews, of Cornell University, The Inscription 
on the East Architrave of the Parthenon. 

[The manner in which the inscription was deciphered was ex- 
plained with the aid of a careful representation of the traces on 
the building.] 

6. Dr. T. W. Heermance, of Yale University, A New Class 
of Grreek Gfeometric Pottery. 

The primitive hand-made pottery of the Greek mainland and the 
islands, with incised ornament, is followed by a class of vases, equally 
hand-made, with painted decoration. This decoration, largely derived 
from incised work, is essentially rectilinear-geometric, though concen- 
tric circles are occasionally found, and on late specimens the spiral. 
It is done in a blackish or brownish paint, usually dull, but sometimes 
lustrous. The clay, which varies in different localities (indicating 
more than one centre of production), is covered with a whitish yellow 
slip — possibly a reminiscence of the early marble bowls, etc. Pot- 
tery of this sort has now been found at Aphidna, Thoricus, Athens 
(Acropolis), Eleusis, and on Aegina, Syra, Melos. Finds in Thessaly 
and Crete display clear affinities to it. It is itself the prelude to the 
early wheel-made pottery with geometric decoration, as seen on Melos, 
Amorgos, etc. 

7. Professor Rufus B. Richardson, Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, The Excavations of the 
American School at Athens on the Site of Ancient Corinth (read 
by Professor Perrin). 

[An account of the excavations and their results, and an appeal 
for further funds. The substance of the paper, which treats espe- 
cially of the fountain of G-lauce, and of Pirene, and was fully illus- 
trated by diagrams, will be published in an early number of the 

JOUBNAIi.] 
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Wednesday, December 27. 8.15 p.m. 

President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Institute, presided. 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, of Yale University, President of 
the Connecticut Society of the Institute, made a brief address 
of welcome. 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard University, Hon- 
orary President of the Institute, delivered an address on The 
Work of the Archaeological Institute of America. The address 
is published in full above, pp. 1-16. 

Thursday, December 28. 9.30 a.m. 

Dr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, Vice-President of the 
Institute, presided. 

1. Address by Dr. Williams. 

2. Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson, of Philadelphia, Some Points of 
Museum Policy (read by Professor J. R. Wheeler). 

In view of the powerful support given to archaeological research 
by foreign governments, and to their jealous policy with regard to 
such interests, only the broadest policy of cooperation among our 
institutions of learning and their patrons can enable America to 
compete with success, and to obtain a share of the scientific mate- 
rial which is now recognized as most important in the educa- 
tional equipment of a nation, and which in twenty-five years 
from to-day will be exhausted. And yet at a time when the Ger- 
man government, always keenly alive to the importance of such 
interests, is appointing a scientific attache to its diplomatic agency 
in Cairo, our government not only disregards these interests, but 
actually opposes serious obstacles in the way of those institutions, 
associations, and private individuals who, by their own efforts and 
liberality, would supply the needs of our public museums. 

Prior to 1897, antiquities antedating the year 1700 were admitted 
free of duty, even though imported by individuals. Those who 
drafted the former tariff law realized that, by encouraging private 
collectors, they were practically working toward the enrichment of 
our public institutions. It is obvious that eventually most private 
collections find their way into our great museums. 

The present law has rescinded this privilege. In doing so it 
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has limited the rights of public institutions by requiring from 
the importing corporation an oath and bond, the text of which 
asserts that the objects imported are being brought in for perma- 
nent exhibition at a fixed place, the name of which must be given. 
The letter of this law, therefore, places a check upon a free 
exchange among museums; as the importing corporation is per- 
manently responsible for any object imported, and cannot will- 
ingly incur the risk of forfeiting its bond, should such an object, 
exchanged with another institution, be at some remote time improp- 
erly used. 

This law also severely handicaps the work of any individual or 
society having in view the distribution of scientific material among 
museums. And such far-reaching cooperative scientific work as 
that undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Eund or the Egyptian 
Research Account in England would, under existing circumstances, 
be impossible upon our soil. 

As excavations produce many duplicates, the imposed necessity 
of retaining an accumulation of such material in one institution, 
when others might benefit by their possession, is clearly a waste in 
brain-power, time, and money. Not only is valuable material thus 
locked up, but institutions are driven to the duplication of costly 
scientific expeditions in order to supply themselves with material 
which could be acquired by means of exchange with fellow-institu- 
tions, or by cooperation with such societies as are in successful oper- 
ation abroad or with public-spirited patrons who might be induced 
to furnish funds for scientific expedition with a view to dividing the 
results thereof according to the needs of various institutions. 

It is my opinion that with the widespread public interest taken 
in archaeological discovery in this country, were the government 
to encourage and facilitate the pursuit of scientific expeditions, 
America could hold its own even against the serious competition 
now existing. A broad system of cooperation between the museums 
of this country could be established, which must yield maximum 
results at minimum cost, and which must strengthen our position 
abroad when in the presence of government competition. At pres- 
ent, various American bodies and patrons of museums, instead of 
presenting a united front, are rivalling each other. The result is 
a diminution of American influence with regard to concessions, and 
a raising of prices with regard to purchases. 

The first step in the development of a policy of broad coopera- 
tion and mutual helpfulness, is to obtain from the United States an 
amendment to the present oppressive law governing the free impor- 
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tation of antiquities, and the facilitating of all purely scientific 
enterprises having for their object the enrichment of the museums 
of this country with scientific material, and the promotion of 
original research. 

3. A letter from Mr. Edward Robinson on Some Recent 
Acquisitions of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts was read by 
Professor J. R. Wheeler. 

[These objects will be described in the Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Museum, and later in the news department of this 
Journal.] 

4. Mr. Edgar James Banks, of Cambridge, Mass., recently 
United States Consul at Bagdad, The Proposed Excavation of 
the Babylonian Ruin Mugheir, or Ur of the Chaldees, the Birth- 
place of Abraham (read by Professor Sterrett). 

To the historical or Biblical student the ruin of no ancient city 
should be of greater interest than Mugheir, now identified with Ur 
of the Chaldees (Gen. xi, 31), the birthplace of Abraham, the 
original home of the Hebrew people. The ruin consists of an oval- 
shaped group of mounds, half a mile in diameter and six miles 
below the Euphrates, opposite the modern Nasarieh. The princi- 
pal feature of the group is the ruin of an ancient temple of Sin, the 
Moon-God, now projecting seventy feet above the plain. In 1854 
Mr. J. E. Taylor, the English Consul at Busreh, dug a few trenches 
about the temple, revealing two stories of the ancient structure. 
In the four corners of the second story he found the inscribed 
clay cylinders deposited there by Nabonidus, the last king of 
Babylon and the last restorer of the temple. The inscription is 
of particular importance because the prayer with which it closes 
established the identity of the Biblical Belshazzar. 

" May reverence for thy great divinity dwell in the heart of 
Belshazzar, my first-born favorite son. May he commit no sin; 
with the fulness of life may he be satisfied." 

Near the temple Mr. Taylor uncovered the perfect walls of a 
house, and in various parts of the. mounds a few graves containing 
pottery, gold and silver beads, rings, bracelets, cylinders, cones, and 
tablets were opened. 

Inscriptions from other Babylonian ruins teach that at least three 
dynasties of kings lived at Ur. In the first was Lugal-kigub-nidudu, 
4000 B.C., or earlier. Ur-Gur, the founder of the second dynasty, 
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lived about 2800, and a king of the third dynasty was Kudur-mabuk, 
possibly the Chedorlaomer of the Bible. The inscriptions also 
mention at least five temples which stood at TJr. 

We may therefore believe that Mugheir contains the remains of 
the palaces of three dynasties of kings, five temples, and their 
libraries of contract and astronomical tablets and the early literary 
productions. Here may also be the graves of the great kings of 
Babylonia and Assyria. The ruin is one of the most promising of 
all Mesopotamia. 

The work which Mr. Taylor began, the proximity of the mound to 
the modern Nasarieh, its situation on the navigable part of the 
Euphrates, would enable the excavator to proceed to the work at 
a great saving of time and expense. While $12,000 would keep a 
large force of workmen for one year, with $50,000 the work could 
be completed in two years. 

In European countries the greatest collections of the ancient 
monuments are found in the various national museums ; the valu- 
able remains of this ancient ruin, which may be brought to this 
country, should be placed in our National Museum at Washington. 
Correspondence regarding the proposed excavations is solicited. 

5. Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, of New York, Excavations at 
Mugheir (read by Professor Sterrett). 

While I am not willing to accept implicitly Mr. Banks's statement 
about the relation of Ur to the children of Israel and to Mount Sinai, 
it is, nevertheless, a matter worthy of attention that Ur was a very 
ancient seat of the worship of Sin, and it is beyond question that 
it was a city of great importance, both from the religious and from 
the political point of view, in the earliest Babylonian period. 

I visited Mugheir toward the close of May, 1890. I found sev- 
eral inscribed door sockets lying on the surface of the ground, as 
well as large numbers of inscribed bricks. All of the door sockets 
but one had been defaced by the Arabs. Large numbers of bricks 
were piled up ready to be removed, for the people of Nasarieh had 
begun at that time to use these ruins as a brick quarry. The ruins 
are by no means as extensive as those at Nippur, Babylon, or Warka 
(Erech). Ancient remains lie practically on the surface, not cov- 
ered by an immense mass of debris of later periods, as in the case 
of the cities above mentioned. Excavations at this site reach old 
material at once. 

In addition to the great value of the inscribed material which we 
have every right to expect to find there, it is probable, also, that we 
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shall find remains of ancient art, for Ur was closely connected with 
Sirpurla (Telloh). The ziggurat at Ur also differs in its relation to 
the temple about it from the ziggurat at Nippur or that at Erech, 
both of which belong to the older period, and much more from the 
ziggurat at Borsippa, which belongs to the later period. The zig- 
gurat at Ur was not raised on an enormous terrace or platform as at 
Nippur and Erech, but was, apparently, surrounded by a wall, con- 
stituting a temenos, or sacred precinct. 

The excavation of this temple, which would be a comparatively 
easy work, would be of great importance in the study of the con- 
struction of Babylonian temples and the history of the development 
of the Babylonian religion. 

6. Dr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, read a Meld Report 
of the Babylonian Expedition conducted hy the Babylonian Com- 
mittee of the Department of Archaeology and Palaeontology of 
the University of Pennsylvania, compiled from the field re- 
ports of Dr. Haynes and the notes published by Dr. H. V. 
Hilprecht. 

The present expedition, like the others which have been in 
progress during the last ten years, owes its existence in the first 
place to the energy, the enthusiasm, and the liberality of Mr. 
Clarence H. Clark, Mr. E. W. Clark, and Dr. William Pepper, and 
others. In the grant of the necessary firman, in the arrangements 
made to facilitate the work of the expedition, and in the assistance 
extended both by the Government of his Imperial Ottoman Majesty, 
and the director of the Imperial Ottoman Museum, Hamdi Bey, the 
committee and its expedition have received at every stage liberal, 
enlightened, and considerate treatment, which has been its experi- 
ence during ten years of exploration. In all this period his Im- 
perial Majesty, the Sultan, has shown a liberality and interest in 
the work of American exploration ■ most unusual in archaeological 
research, and for which all American scholars must be grateful. 
The committee elected Mr. E. W. Clark chairman, who has had 
general charge from the beginning of the work, which he was the 
first to suggest twelve years ago. It was decided, as a large propor- 
tion of the expenditure on field work consists of the outlay necessary 
for the American director and his assistants, that the work should 
be carried on for two years instead of three, thereby adding nearly 
one-half to the sum which would be devoted to direct excavation 
and the payment of Arab workmen. Under this plan the number 
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of men employed in digging has been nearly doubled, and from 200 
to 400 men have been at work from the time Dr. Haynes began his 
labors last February, until the present. These labors will continue 
until next May. 

The expedition, as originally organized, consisted of Dr. Haynes 
as director, with Clarence P. Fisher, a graduate of the School of 
Architecture of the University of Pennsylvania, and Valentine Geere, 
an English architect. Dr. H. V. Hilprecht left Philadelphia in 
November, and expects to take charge of the general supervision 
of the field work, which has been closely followed by him during its 
progress. 

The iirst four months of exploration were devoted to the south- 
western part of the ruins, to the west of the ancient canal which 
divides Nippur into two parts, and the search for coffins. At the 
close of this period, June 10, thirty-seven cases were packed with 
the results of the exploration, whose trenches had been carried to 
the depth of 60 feet. These consisted of 976 perfect tablets and 
3797 imperfect tablets of various periods, or 4773 in all. Among 
them are two rectangular inscribed prisms 7|- inches long, an octago- 
nal and a pentagonal inscribed prism. There were found twenty-two 
seal cylinders, two conical seals, three disks, a vase of wood, twenty 
Hebrew inscribed bowls, ten perfect and five imperfect bronze bowls, 
mirrors, and other objects. Thirteen stelae of baked brick were 
found, and one fragmentary stele of the same sort. Other objects 
yielded were silver and bronze rings, bracelets, nose and earrings, 
anklets and beads, coins, pieces of jade, a gold plate, 9 cm. by 4.4 
cm., from the coffin of a Neo-Babylonian woman, five lamps and 
other objects of the Sassanian period. Graves were opened to the 
number of 431. Of these 283 contained the skeletons of adults, 54 
of infants, and 82 of youths ; over 30 skulls have been procured ; 12 
graves contained two skeletons, 3 three, 1 four, and 1 burial pit was 
exhumed holding 43 skeletons. The coffins were of the types 
already found and described as "slipper," "bath-tub," "box," and 
"bread tray," 94 being under the first category. The orientation of 
the coffins was carefully observed, and of the total number 58 were 
with the head to the northeast or east-northeast. Of the coffins 105 
contained jars, bottles, or cups, and 101 some form of personal orna- 
ment. No coffins were found below the depth of 25 feet, and some 
were discovered on the removal of only one foot of debris. 

In June, as the heat increased, the work was transferred from the 
general exploration of the region west of the canal to a systematic 
excavation of the eastern and northeastern part of the temple area, 
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continuing the exaniination suspended in 1896. This is a part of 
the temple area in which much remains to be done. The work of 
laying bare this part of the temple area has now been in progress 
through five months with an average of some 260 to 300 men at 
work. The walls and other structures laid bare early in this period 
were preserved until the architects, Messrs. Geere and Fisher, were 
able to measure and complete them, a work which has been in 
progress during October and November. Jewish remains, post- 
Christian, were found in this exploration at about a depth of 8 
feet. These remains included bowls, of which a large number have 
already been found at Nippur. An inscribed human skull was also 
found, similar to specimens in Berlin and London. At this level an 
Athenian coin and the inscribed fragment of a diorite statiie, 
evidently brought up from a lower period, were also discovered. As 
the exploration went on, the level of Ur-Gur, with its crude bricks, 
was first reached, and later that of Naram-Sin. In the course of 
these excavations a broad area of the Naram-Sin pavement has been 
laid bare, and it is intended to continue the work of exposing this 
pavement. Early in the work of the excavation two inscribed stone 
vases were found, one with twenty-five characters and another with 
eighty, and a stone stele. 

Later, as the pavement of Naram-Sin was reached, a small head 
of yellow marble in beautiful preservation and a torso of black stone 
badly broken were discovered. A large vase of black stone, 2 feet, 
1|- inches high, and 1 foot, 5\ inches across, with eleven lines of 
inscription, while broken, has been discovered complete on the level 
of Ur Ninib. An interesting pedestal of crude bricks laid in mortar 
of straw, 7|- feet high, li\ feet by 8f feet at its base, and 8^ feet by 
2|- feet at its top, has been laid bare at the Ur-Gur level. The 
suggestion is made by Dr. Haynes that it was intended as a pedestal 
for statues. A bronze saw, bronze and silver nailheads of the type 
described by Dr. Peters, and fragments of statues have also been 
found. The broken condition of the statues confirms the view 
which has already been expressed by Dr. Hilprecht, that in 2280 b.c. 
the temple was sacked and everything of interest carefully broken 
during the reign of Hammurabi. In the strata over the eastern 
corner of the temple, near where, in 1896, the torso of an inscribed 
statue in diorite had been found, the fragment of a marble vase of 
the ancient King Lugal-zaggisi was discovered, supplementing in a 
most welcome manner the text of the mutilated passage in the first 
column of the published long inscription. Not less important are 
two complete bricks, each containing in three sections the legend of 
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a hitherto unknown patesi of Nippur, Lugal-sur-su, who apparently 
lived in the fourth millennium before our era. From the same 
trenches came the large fragment of a brick of Ashur-etil-ilani, son 
of Ashurbanapal, of Assyria, who, like his two predecessors, repaired 
a portion of the temple, and, as was shown by the results of the first 
year's campaign, ruled even in Nippur several years after Babylon 
had already proclaimed its independence under Nebopalassar. Later 
researches at or near the level of Naram-Sin have brought to light 
a polished disk of marble, 25 inches across, with an archaic inscrip- 
tion, another of bluish-gray stone schist and probably argillite, 10 
inches in diameter, bearing an inscription of King Game, a copper 
knife-blade below the Naram-Sin level, a small prism of lapis lazuli 
with a human head in low relief, brick stamps of Naram-Sin, and 
bricks of Ramannadin-Ahe and the Patesi Sirgullah. In the last 
fortnight reported seventy tablets were unearthed. 

The courage, energy, and self-sacrifice shown by Dr. Haynes and 
his wife in continuing work on a desolate mound, where the ther- 
mometer is daily registering from 100 degrees in screened shade, 
even reaching 110 or 115, is a sacrifice for archaeological science 
which has rarely been equalled and is not likely to be repeated. 
The work of excavation is steadily progressing, and in May the third 
campaign of the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur will have 
been completed. For the first four months the finds of tablets 
averaged about 1000 a month. During the last five months spent on 
the temple area the inscribed objects of various sorts have been 
smaller in number but more valuable in character. 

7. Professor D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University, The Har- 
vard Semitic Museum. 

This museum was foimded in 1889 by a gift of f 10,000 from 
Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., of New York, and was formally opened in a 
room of the Peabody Museum in May, 1891. There have been many 
additional gifts, both of money and of material. 

The aim of the museum is to bring together such objects as 
illustrate the instruction offered in the University, provide advanced 
students with the means of research, and show to visitors in general 
something of what the Semites have done for civilization. 

The materials on hand comprise manuscripts (Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Syriac) ; photographs ; Babylonian stone seals and clay books ; 
Cufie inscriptions ; Semitic coins ; plaster casts of monuments from 
Assyria, Babylonia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Arabia, Moab, Persia, and 
the region of the Hittites ; and a large collection illustrating Pales- 
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tinian and Bedouin life, and the physical features, the fauna, and 
the flora of Palestine. 

In the year 1899 friends gave to the University nearly $20,000 
for adding to the collections, and Mr. SchifE gave $60,000 for 
the erection of an independent Semitic Building. In this building 
the Semitic instruction, library, and museum will all be brought 
together under one roof. The construction will probably begin in 
the summer of 1900. 

8. Professor F. B. Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, 
A Signed Cylix hy Duris in Washington, B.O. (read only in 
abstract). 

This cylix, bought by Thomas Wilson, LL. D., of the United States 
National Museum, now the property of Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
was found at Orvieto in the winter of 1885-86. Interior : Dionysus 
before an altar, with the signature, ASpts e.ypa.<l>(rev. Exterior : a dance 
or revel of satyrs and maenads, with the inscription 'Iirn-oSa/ias koAos. 

Dr. Wilson is also the owner of a cylix signed by Tleson, son of 
Nearchus. This was found at Vulci. 

9. Mr. George H. Chase, of Harvard University, Terra- 
cottas from the Argive Heraeiim. 

The greater part of the terra-cottas from the Heraeum at Argos 
consists of a series of standing and seated female figures, which 
show a long development from the rudest beginnings down to the 
period of advanced archaism. We can distinguish three classes: 

(1) Primitive Argive, undecorated figures with the "bird face"; 

(2) Tirynthian Argive, much decorated figures with the " bird face " ; 
and (3) Advanced Argive, much decorated figures with the human 
face. 

This decoration consists of a great number of bands of clay 
stretched across the breast, a number of bosses or rosettes on the 
right shoulder, and minor applied parts, such as the hair, earring.s, 
and headdress. The bands represent in many cases necklaces, but 
often, also, the fold of the chiton. The bosses undoubtedly repre- 
sent dress pins. 

These figures are at least contemporary with the Mycenaean Age, 
for Mycenaean figures were found with them ; but in their earliest 
form they antedate the Mycenaean civilization. They are more natu- 
ralistic than the Mycenaean figures, and their painted decoration con- 
sists usually of line designs upon a white slip, not of glaze color like 
that of the Mycenaean specimens. 
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Finally, it is impossible to consider all our specimens as repre- 
sentations of Hera. We have here, in fact, exactly as in the female 
figures from the Acropolis, a type. It attained its fullest develop- 
ment at Argos, and may therefore properly be called the Argive 
type of terra cottas. 

10. Miss Florence S. Tuckerman, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
The Flowers of Greece. 

The flowers of Greece are wonderfully varied and beautiful. 
The Scutellaria, daisy, fly-orchid, speedwell, pale hyacinth, grape- 
hyacinth, asphodel, leontodon, iris, anemone, narcissus, cyclamen, 
thyme, and crocuses are but examples. Nowhere else is a flora so 
rich in beauty and legend. 

The Greek anthemion seems to be a counterpart of the crenate 
scallops mottled on the cyclamen leaf. The bright-colored flora, 
combined with the bright skies, may have influenced the Greeks to 
wear bright colors in dress and to stain their statues ; we are influ- 
enced by climate to use dark clothing in winter, but in summer, 
when the skies are clear and flowers are in bloom, light pink and 
blue and green and yellow dresses seem appropriate. 

The Parthenion and lily with A I upon its petals (Theoc. X, 28), 
which Fellner {Homerische Flora, p. 63) recognizes as possible, still 
await discovery. The books on botany at the American School at 
Athens have no diagrams, nor is other apparatus for botanical study 
accessible there. Tourists and civilization are destroying many 
delicate species. The field lies open for new discoverers. 

11. Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, of Bryn Mawr College, The 
Death of Argos on a Red-figure Hydria. 

Red-figured Hydria of the Attic " severe " style, acquired by me 
in 1898; briefly described by Petersen {Rdm. Mitth. 1893, p. 328, 
No. 17). Upon it are represented Hermes with drawn sword 
attacking Argos, lo as a heifer, with Zeus, Hera, and a priestess as 
spectators. In the field are bushes, a column, and an altar. The 
scene follows the same version as that treated by Bacchylides in his 
nineteenth ode, and is far more completely represented than on other 
contemporary vase-paintings. The style is allied to that of Brygos. 
From literary evidence it seems certain that the action of the myth 
took place in a grove somewhere near Argos, which is clearly rep- 
resented on the hydria by the bushes in the field. Also the pres- 
ence of a column and an altar (conventional symbols of a temple in 
vase-painting) shows that a temple was intended, which, in view of 
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the location of the grove, is evidently the Argive Heraeum. The 
Prometheus of Aeschylus and the nineteenth ode of Bacchylides are 
the two most important literary versions of the myth. The former 
follows the later version in that lo was conceived as a "horned 
maiden," and the latter the earlier, where lo is still a heifer. The 
influence of the dramatists, especially Aeschylus, caused lo to be 
represented as a maiden in the later art. As both the hydria and 
Bacchylides' ode follow the earlier version, it is probable that 
both are earlier than the Prometheus. The style of the hydria 
warrants our dating it immediately after the Persian wars, and the 
ode is probably only a few years later. The Prometheus on the 
other hand is clearly younger, and the date often assigned to it, 
470 B.C., is thus extremely probable. 

12. Miss May Louise Nichols of Vassar College, Geometric 
Vases from Corinth. 

In the excavations at Corinth in 1898 and 1899 some geometric 
vases were found; the style of decoration, which is the sin»plest 
form of geometric ornamentation, places them among the earliest as 
yet discovered. There are some peculiarities of shape and technique 
which make probable the supposition that they are a local product. 
They resemble most closely the vases found in the lowest layer of 
geometric graves at Eleusis. 

Their importance lies in the bearing they have upon the ethno- 
logical problem involved in the origin of the geometric style in 
Greece, but the full value of the evidence cannot be determined 
until much more has been done at Corinth. Realizing the value of 
the small finds in the excavation of such a site, it is to be hoped 
that, when the little railroad is no longer needed near the spot 
where the vases were found, the whole region may be carefully exca- 
vated. It seems quite possible, from the nature of the case, that 
this grave is but the beginning of a geometric necropolis such as 
was found at Eleusis. It is all important, therefore, that it should 
be ascertained whether the same relation to the Mycenaean civilizar 
tion holds true here. In the work, every minute detail should be 
accurately observed and noted .by a trained man, that all possible 
evidence as to burial customs and other problems involved may be 
obtained. Since it is now proved that virgin soil has not been reached 
at that spot, it would seem desirable to make a trial, to find out 
whether below the geometric civilization lie buried remains of the 
Mycenaean. Nothing in the later Roman city could surpass in inter- 
est the light which may thus be thrown on the early history of Greece. 
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13. Mr. S. O. Dickerman, of Yale University, An Archaic 
Inscription from Cleonae. 

The stone is a fragment of pores found at'Ayios Bao-iXctos and said 
to have been brought from Cleonae about two miles away. It is 
now in the Central Museum at Athens. Parts of fifteen lines, 
inscribed on three faces, remain. 

The archaic period is indicated by the boustropliedmi order, by the 
presence of Digamma and the closed sign for the rough breathing, 
and by the use of the sign Tsade to express the sibilant. The 
alphabet is peculiar in representing « by ^, jj by ^, and spurious a 
by ^ I. It resembles the alphabet of Corinth and differs from that 
of Argos in the forms of Beta, Delta, and probably Lambda and 
Gamma, and in using & as r). It resembles the alphabet of Argos 
and differs from that of Corinth in using straight Iota and in 
expressing « by ^, spurious « by ^ I, and spurious ov by 0. Nine- 
teen different letters are present. Gamma, Kappa, Upsilon, Phi, 
and Psi do not appear. 

The inscription contains regulations about defilement and purifi- 
cation, and evidently refers to the ceremonies of purification and 
propitiation by which a murderer was restored to society. 

TnaRSDAY, December 28. 3 p.m. 

Charles P. Bowditeh, Esq., of Boston, Vice-President of the 
Institute, presided. 

1. Address by Charles P. Bowditeh, American Archaeology. 

The little interest taken in American Archaeology is explained 
by the fact that archaeology has until lately concerned itself with 
the artistic values of products, but now investigates the progress of 
the producer. Like desires and similar environments produce like 
results, and, therefore, the archaeology of uncivilized races is of 
value in studying that of the civilized races. Much more, then, 
should the archaeology of the Maya and Nahuatl races be studied — 
races which were advanced in the paths of civilization when dis- 
covered by the Spaniards. Of these the Mayas had reached a 
higher civilization. 

Our knowledge of these races comes from Spanish chroniclers, 
native writers, inscriptions on ruins, and tombs. The Spanish 
writers can be generally trusted in regard to the native customs and 
modes of life ; the native records, inscriptions (as far as known and 
deciphered), and the tombs give trustworthy evidence. The Mayas 
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were excellent carpenters, masons, potters, weavers, paper makers, 
and merchants. Their domestic and social life was of a high order. 
They excelled as builders and road makers. Their astronomical 
knowledge and powers of numeration were remarkable. The Maya 
and Nahuatl calendar is admirable and unique. They had well-nigh, 
if not actually, reached a phonetic system. The civilization brought 
by the Spaniards was little if any higher than the native civilization. 
Investigation should be pursued in two directions : Explorations 
of the ruins scattered over Central America, and the study of the 
Central American languages. 

2. Professor H. W. Haynes, of Boston, Recent Progress in 
American Archaeology. 

[This paper is published in full above, pp. 17-39.] 

3. Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin College, Ar- 
chaeological Discoveries in Ohio. 

Ohio is the main centre of prehistoric earthworks in the United 
States. There are more than ten thousand in the state that are 
worthy of notice. The majority of these are simple mounds of earth 
from 15 feet to 70 feet in height. The enclosures are, many of them, 
of large size and great complication. Two squares at Marietta 
contain 57 acres and 25 acres respectively. The works at Newark 
exhibit almost every form and include large areas. Others of great 
interest are found at Portsmouth, and near Chillicothe, where seven 
extensive enclosures are enumerated. Fortifications completely 
surrounding hilltops are found at Fort Hill, Fort Ancient, near 
Hamilton, and in two or three other places. Near Portsmouth 
there is an Elephant mound, near Granville an Alligator mound, 
and in Adams County a Serpent mound. This is 1300 feet long, 
measuring all its curves from the tail to the head. In the Hopewell 
enclosure near Chillicothe there were found large quantities of imple- 
ments of obsidian from the Eocky Mountains, 2000 miles away; 
copper from Lake Superior, 460 miles distant; mica from North 
Carolina, 400 miles away ; and shells from the Gulf of Mexico, 500 
miles distant. The copper was all hammered. Out of it were made 
many ornamental rings and finely cut stencil plates of different pat- 
terns. Among them were several Swastika crosses. On a shell was 
a fine engraving of a paroquet whose habitat was much farther 
south. 

Of the new facts presented, the most important were some tertiary 
shark teeth from the Atlantic coast, found in northern Ohio; a 
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beautifully sculptured mastodon on a piece of slate, showing the co- 
existence of man and the mastodon in America. There was also 
presented a flint case with artificial flakings from undisturbed glacial 
gravel at Massilon, Ohio. This is on the Tuscarawas River, in the 
valley of which was found the celebrated Mills implement a few 
years ago, in similar circumstances. The similarity of this to the 
polacoliths from France, and of the rings and the Swastika crosses 
to European objects, indicate ancient unity of the races. 

4. Professor F. W. Putnam, of Harvard University, Ancient 
Pueblos of Ohaco Canon. 

Professor Putnam gave a brief description of the explorations 
carried on by the Hyde Southwestern Expedition in connection with 
the American Museum of Natural History. With the aid of lantern 
illustrations he described several of the ruined pueblos, especially 
Pueblo Bonita, where extensive explorations have been carried on for 
the past three years. The structure of the ancient pueblos was 
shown by a series of pictures. The great antiquity of Pueblo Bonita 
was illustrated by views of the excavations showing the stone walls 
of rooms buried under the accumulation of debris. In other places 
■walls were excavated which had been covered by several feet of clay 
deposited in the canon. Many of the lower rooms of the pueblo had 
been filled up, and other rooms had been built over them. In some 
places there were two tiers of rooms below the present level of the 
cafion. The method of building the stone walls had changed from 
the time of erecting the older portion to that of building the later. 
All the evidence indicates great antiquity for the beginning of this 
pueblo ; and there is no doubt of its long-continued occupation. 

This expedition, which is supported entirely by the brothers B. T. 
B. Hyde and Fred. E. Hyde, Jr., of New York, is planned for long- 
continued and exhaustive research for the purpose of learning the 
true history of these prehistoric ruins in New Mexico, and the 
relation of their builders to the pueblo peoples of a later period and 
of the present time. 

5. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, Two 
Windows in the Cathedral of Florence. 

During a hurried visit to Florence, in 1896, I succeeded in photo- 
graphing two windows in the cupola of the cathedral, which so far 
as I am aware have not been reproduced before. One is a Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, designed by Donatello, in 1434, and executed by 
Bernardo di Francesco, assisted by Paolo Uccello. The other repre- 
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sents the Eesurrection of Christ. This window was executed by 
Bernardo di Francesco in the year 1443, but the name of the 
designer is not recorded in the cathedral archives. There is, how- 
ever, some presumptive evidence in favor of Ghiberti as having 
furnished the design, and this hypothesis would seem to be supported 
by the style of the design and composition. The window has also 
been attributed to Paolo Uccello. The window, however, exhibits a 
decorative sense superior to that exhibited by Uccello in his few but 
well-known frescoes. However, it is known that Uccello, as well as 
Ghiberti, designed windows for the cupola of the cathedral, and 
when the style of these windows is better known, the attribution of 
the Resurrection window may be made with greater certainty. 

6. Professor J. R. S. Sterrett, of Amherst College, The 
Cappadocian Troglodytes. 

The volcanic region west of Mt. Argaeus, with its thousands of 
tufa cones, discovered by Lukas at the beginning of the last century, 
contains countless chambers excavated in the soft rock. They were 
used as temples, chapels, dwellings, tombs, and dove-cotes. Many 
of the chapels, especially in the interior, display some attempt at 
architectural and decorative effects, and many of the walls are still 
covered with paintings. The entrance is usually on a level with the 
ground, but often high above the ground. In the latier case it was 
reached by ladders consisting of two parallel rows of niche-holes 
cut in the rock. Story rises upon story, the higher story being 
reached through a chimney-like stairway with niche-holes for as- 
cending. The cones with their chambers and windows are virtual 
shells. The present inhabitants are still semi-Troglodytes. 

Ancient authors preserve a mystifying silence about the region. 
But Leo Diaconus (III, 1, p. 35) says that "the Cappadocians were 
FOKMERLY {i.e. prior to 950 a.d.) called Troglodytes." The Jeru- 
salem Itinerary enables us to throw the date back to a period ante- 
dating 333 A.D. Cicero (de imp. Cn. Pomp. Ill, 7, "ita regnat, ut se 
non Ponti neque Cappadociae latehris occultare velit ") probably gives 
us a date b.c, though the passage is not proof positive. A compari- 
son with the royal tombs of Phrygia, where the rock formation is 
the same, including cones, brings us back to remote antiquity. 
Certain symbols in Hittite hieroglyphs prove that the cones were 
familiar objects in the mythical period. 

7. Dr. Clarence H. Young, of Columbia University, Practical 
Hints on Ancient Q-reeh Dressmaking. 
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In the absence of any explicit statement of ancient writers as to 
the form of the several garments worn by Greek men and women 
during the classical' period, the speaker was obliged to experiment, at 
first with an artist's mannikin, and later with a living model, until 
he obtained garments of which the appearance, when they were 
draped upon the model, approximated to that of the costumes worn 
by ancient statues or illustrated by vase-paintings. The results 
attained would indicate that it was exceptional for Greek garments 
to be shaped or fitted to the person ; that the chiton, whether short 
and plain, or long and with a bib, or with both a bib and a kolpos, 
was simply a rectangular piece of cloth of which the two narrow 
edges were sewed together ; that the himation was likewise simply 
a rectangular piece of cloth with weights at the four corners ; and 
that the artistic folds of both chiton and himation were due solely, 
in the case of the former, to the manner in which it was caught 
across the shoulders and the arms by brooches and was held in at 
the waist by the girdle, and in the case of the latter to the way in 
which it was draped about the person. 

Thursday, Decembee 28. 8.15 p.m. 

Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, presided. 

1. Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale University, Recent Exca- 
vations in the Roman Forum. 

[The recent excavations in the Forum were described, and the 
archaic inscription was discussed. The subject-matter of the paper 
is to be found under the proper headings in the news department of 

the JOUENAL.] 

2. Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, The 
Hero Physician. 

In Demosthenes, xix, 249, Atrometus, the father of Aeschines, is 
said to have kept a school near the shrine of the Hero Physician, 
and this is generally identified with the place near the shrine of the 
Hero KaA.afitVi;s, where the mother of Aeschines is said to have lived 
a disreputable life (see Demosthenes, xviii, 129). Reiske rightly 
identified the Hero Physician with the Scythian Toxaris of Lucian's 
lKvOr)<: rj IIpo^cvos. The plague in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war was, according to Lucian, stopped by the miraculous aid of 
Toxaris, who was then worshipped as the "Hero Physician," and a 
shrine was erected in his honor. (Of. C.I.A. II, No. 403.) 
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Lucian describes the tomb of Toxaris, which in his time was in a 
ruined condition. The monument, which he calls a a-TrjXrj, was lying 
fiat on the ground, so that only its front was visible. It represented 

a Scythian r-g XaCa /xev tC^ov €)(u>v ivTiTa/xivov, Tjj Se^ia Si ;8t/5A,tov, (is 

iBoKei. The bow and the book were still to be seen, but the upper 
part of the figure with the face was gone. It stood, he says, not 
far from the Dipylon gate, on the left of the road leading to the 
Academy. There is now in the National Museum at Athens (Cav- 
vadias rXvirrd, 823) a crouching figure of a Scythian, with the head 
gone, with the left hand clasped, and a hole in it just large enough 
to hold a bow, and with the right hand touching something tinder 
the left arm, which we now see to be a quiver, but which in front 
(as Lucian or his informant saw it) looks like a tablet or book of 
the codex form. These definite marks make it highly probable that 
this figure is the one described by Lucian ; and the position of the 
monument, lying on the ground and probably jjartly concealed by 
eai-th, easily accounts for its being called a a-TrjXfq. The identificar 
tion is made more probable by the place in which the figure was 
found, just outside of the Dipylon on the left of the road to the 
Academy, as Lucian describes it. 

Salinas, in R. Arch., 1864, suggests that this figure may be a later 
substitute for the one described by Lucian ; but he fails to notice 
the strong proofs of identity which have been mentioned. 

If the Hero KaXa/iiTi;s is identical with the Hero "larpos, of 
which there is little evidence, we may explain KoXafur-qi as arrow- 
man (from KoAa/xos, arrow), used like to^ott/s, botvman, to designate 
a Scythian. 

3. Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York, The aod- 
desses in Primitive Bahylonian Art. 

The principal goddesses mentioned in the Babylonian inscriptions 
of a period anterior to Hammurabi are, according to Jastrow 
(Religion of Babylonia and Assyria), Aa, or Malkat, wife of the Sun- 
god Shamash; Ishtar, the planet Venus; Belit, wife of Bel; and 
Ban, wife of Ninib, or Adar. Other goddesses -whose names are 
preserved appear to be variants of these, or confused with them. 
The attempt of the paper, illustrated with lantern slides, was to 
classify the figures of the goddesses ^jreserved in primitive Baby- 
lonian art, almost wholly on the seal cylinders, and discover the 
deities represented. Aa is easily recognized. She is the goddess who 
usually accompanies Shamash, and stands with both hands lifted, 
generally in a long, flounced dress. Ishtar is usually figured in front 
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view, seated or standing, with weapons rising from her shoulders, and 
over one or more lions. Belit accompanies Bel, and stands over the 
winged monster or dragon Tiamat, like her husband. Bau, "mother 
of mankind," is to be identified with the seated goddess who holds a 
child in her lap. She also appears seated without the child, some- 
times accompanied by her husband, Ninib. She is often associated 
with a long-necked bird, a crane or a goose. As this beneficent deity- 
was the giver of fertility, we may also recognize her in the seated 
goddess who appears adorned with wheat or millet. 

4. Professor J. R. Wheeler, of Columbia University, Notes 
on the So-called Capuchin Plan of Athens. 

The correctness of Professor Dorpfeld's belief ( see Ath. Mitth. 20, 
p. 510) that Guillet's type of plan is older than that which is shown 
by the plan of the French enginecTS (see Laborde, AtMnes aux XV', 
XVP et XVII' Siicles, I, p. 232) is confirmed by a recent examination 
of the original drawing of the latter plan. His inference from this, 
however, that remains of the Euneacrunus and of the neighboring 
odeum still existed in the seventeenth century, was shown, chiefly 
through the testimony of Spon, to be unwarranted. 

6. Professor W. H. Goodyear, of New York, An Unpublished 
Survey of the Pisa Cathedral. 

A survey of Italian mediaeval building was carried out in 1895, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. Its general purpose 
was to determine what irregularities, if any, of the Italian mediaeval 
buildings were due to forethought, and consequently to aesthetic 
considerations. Out of five months devoted to this survey, at least 
five weeks' work was given to the Pisa Cathedral. 

The general results of these surveys have been published in the 
Architectural Record Quarterly Magazine, in which seven papers have 
appeared on this subject, but I have not been able to find space in 
any of these papers for the survey described this evening. It re- 
lates to the main string-course, which on the exterior of the cathedral 
marks the interior line of the galleries, and the base-line of the 
second story of the building. As regards this string-course I have 
made known the obliquities on the north and south walls of the nave, 
but the still more remarkable facts regarding the entire string-course 
are so far known only to my surveyor, Mr. John W. McKecknie, 
and to myself. 

These are, briefly, the facts. If an imaginary diagonal level line 
be drawn from the southeast angle of the choir to the northwest 
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angle of the facade, the string-course is 4.46 (feet and decimals) 
lower than an imaginary level line based on the height of the string- 
course at the northwest angle of the faqade. There are no breaks in 
the masonry of the string-course. The various slopes by which this 
obliquity is produced are absolutely gradual and regular. 

The constructive delicacy and refinements of levelling by which 
this obliquity was obtained are as remarkable as the prejudice 
against formalism and parallelism which the obliquity displays. 

A single word as to the bearing of this observation on some others 
which have been previously published. I have already made known 
that the string-course of the north and south walls of the nave has 
an obliquity on each side of about 2 feet (1.83 north; 1.94 south), 
rising on each side from transept to facade, but it has been some- 
times suggested that this obliquity was necessitated by a change of 
plan in the height of the first story of the faqade, after the transept 
and choir had been carried out. 

The measurements now made known prove that the obliquities of 
the string-course must have been contained in the very first concep- 
tion and original design of the building. 

The measurements in detail are, beginning at the northwest angle 
of the fagade, as follows : 

String-course of north wall of the nave falls 2.09 ; pavement falls 0.26. 
North Transept, West Wall: string-course rises 0.44; pavement falls 0.01. 
North Transept, North Wall: string-course falls 1.16 ; pavement falls 0.87. 
North Transept, East Wall, and North Wall of Choir: string-course falls 0.49; 
pavement falls 1.05. East Walls of Choir: string-course falls 1.16 ; pave- 
ment fails 0.83. 

String falls 4.90 - 0.44 = 4.46 ; pavement falls 3.02. 

Beginning at northwest angle of the faqade : 

String-course of fapade falls 0.56 ; pavement falls 0.86. String-course of 
SoiUh Wall falls 2.15; pavement falls 0.21. South Transept, West Wall: 
string-course rises 0.09; pavement falls 0.31, South Transept, South Side: 
string-course falls 0.63; pavement falls 0.63. South Transept, East Wall, 
and South Wall of Choir: string-course falls 1.21; pavement falls 1.01. 

String falls 4.55 - 0.09 = 4.46 ; pavement falls 3.02. 

The importance of these measurements is that they show, not only 
a predetermined effort to build an oblique string-course, but they 
also show that a very careful system of levelling must have been 
employed in obtaining the obliquity ; for to build out of level pre- 
supposes careful levelling. In my previous publications many sur- 
veys have been published which show predetermined avoidance of 
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parallels in ground-plans, but no particular refinement of apparatus 
or proceeding is required in constructing obliquities of ground-plan. 
Hence the refinement in the result, or in the wish to procure the 
result, is less obvious to a sceptic, who is generally tempted to dis- 
card the evidence, or to evade consideration of the particular cases 
of evidence which are most convincing. In my publications of 
irregularities in Italian architecture, I have taken the ground that 
there are two classes of irregularities, one class due to carelessness 
or indifference to regularity, the other class due to predetermined 
aesthetic purpose. I have also held that the former are mainly 
confined to periods or centres of relative barbarism, and that the 
latter are especially pronounced in centres of Byzantine influence. 
In so far as others have differed with me, they have held that all 
irregularities were due to carelessness or indifference. The contro- 
versy has been mainly carried on by publication on my side, and by 
the verbal expressions of personal opinion on the other. 

Obliquities due to careful levelling have been also surveyed in 
S. Paolo Eipa d' Aruo, Pisa, in the Cathedral of Prato and Troja, 
and in the church called Pieve Nuova, at Santa Maria dei Giudici, at 
Lucca. The cases mentioned are not the only ones known to me, 
but the obliquity here described is probably the most remarkable 
case known to the middle ages or to history. 

For the benefit of those who have not followed my publications 
on this subject, I will add that these obliquities, which are so easily 
seen in photographs made for the purpose, are detected with the 
greatest difficulty in the actual buildings. They are, as a matter of 
fact, really not detected at all. They are discounted into optical 
effects of varying points of view, but as these points of view are 
contradictory, or diverse from the actual point of view, they are 
translated into effects of optical vibration or optical mystification, 
the quality which Mr. Euskin has called " life." 

6. Professor A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of Princeton University, 
Two Monuments of Imperial Rome on the Arch at Beneventum. 

In 114 A.D. a memorial arch was built in honor -of Trajan, at 
Beneventum, decorated with numerous and important reliefs illus- 
trating the events of his reign from the close of the second Dacian 
war in 106 a.d. to the close of 114 a.d. These reliefs are arranged 
chronologically beginning in the attic, on the outer face. The four 
reliefs of the attic are of colossal size and the best art. They are 
in two pairs : the first pair represents Trajan erecting Dacia into a 
Eoman province as he leaves on his return to Eome; the second 
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pair must represent the emperor's welcome to Rome oa his entering 
the city for his triumph. The triumphal procession follows on the 
frieze below. It is in this scene of welcome that the background 
is formed of some buildings of ancient Rome, the identification of 
which is here attempted, I believe, for the first time. The whole 
scene is formed of two reliefs — representing its divine and its 
human sections. In the divine scene seven gods are welcoming the 
emperor, headed by the Capitoline trio — Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
In the htlman scene, the emperor, with his lictors at his back, is 
entering from the right, under a portico ; near him is Hadrian in 
military costume, to whom a female allegorical figure stands sponsor. 
Approaching Trajan through an arch are two senatorial figures with 
right hands outstretched, and back of them are two other figures. 
In the middle background is a temple. The architectural details 
locate the scene exactly, and its identification supplies the key to 
this location. In Roman triumphs it was in the Field of Mars, 
before the Triumphal Gate (Porta Triumphalis) in front of the 
Circus Flaminius, that the welcoming scene took place; and the tri- 
umphal procession formed under the Portico of Triumph (Porticus 
Triumphi), a mile in length, which led up to this gate. Near it was 
the " Ara Martis." On our relief the PoHa Triumphalis is further 
identified by the victories carved in its spandrels ; it projects from 
the relief so that its outer pilaster is carved on the outside of the 
frame, showing that the sculptor intended to represent it as at right 
angles to the portico and to the temple in front of it, on the other 
side of the street. The temple is identified as the temple of Mars 
by the emblems carved on the frieze and gable — shields, greaves, 
swords, helmets, etc. The arcades and vaults of the Porticus Tri- 
umphi appear at the summit of the relief, carved so as to suggest 
that the figures stood beneath it. Through the archway appears 
the heavy wall of another public building. The divine section 
supports this interpretation of the whole scene as Trajan's welcome 
to Rome. Jupiter with his right arm outstretched toward the 
emperor, holding the thunderbolt, is identical with the Jupiter pro- 
tector imperatoris on a coin struck in honor of Trajan's triumph at 
this time. As the three Capitoline gods represent their temple, 
which was the goal of the triumph, so the other gods in the back- 
ground — Hercules, Bacchus, Ceres, and Mercury — represent the 
principal temples that were to be passed by the procession in its 
course ; they are welcoming the returning victor. 

The identification of this arch as the Porta Triumphalis is the 
more important in view of the controversy as to whether it was a 
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free-standing arch in the Campus Martins or a gate in the walls 
between the Porta Carmentalis and Flumentana. It is a further 
argument in favor of the former hypothesis, which was, in any case, 
the only one tenable. 

Thus far no ancient reliefs had borne any representations of the 
ancient buildings in the Campus Martins ; hence our relief is both 
architecturally and topographically important, as it gives both the 
style and the relative position of three of its foremost structures. 
In fact, the ancient reliefs of a good period that represent with any 
details any historic buildings of ancient Kome can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. I will merely add that the lower part of the 
facade of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus is represented on 
another relief of the Beneventum arch, and that the capitals of its 
columns are here given with considerable detail. 

Friday, December 29. 9.30 a.m. 

Professor E. D. Perry, of Columbia University, President of 
the New York Society of the Institute, presided. 

1. Dr. W. N. Bates, of the University of Pennsylvania, The 
lAgJiting of the so-called Theseum. 

This paper was the result of studies made upon the roof of the 
Theseum at Athens by the writer. It was shown that the pteroma, 
or colonnade surrounding the temple, and its front and back porches 
were covered by frames having openings in them, and that each 
opening was covered with a lid. Each opening and the lid over it 
bore a letter. Only a few letters were used to mark these openings 
and lids, and this was taken to prove that the lids were to be moved 
only short distances, and so would not become confused with those 
of other frames. There were over six hundred such openings in 
the Theseum. The writer argued that these openings were for the 
admission of light into the temple. The light would come up by 
reflection from the ground outside and from the stylobate of the 
temple, pass through the openings, and be reflected from the roof 
and diffused into the interior. 

2. Professor Carleton L. Brownson, of the College of the 
City of New York, A Philosopher's Attitude toward Art. 

The purpose of this paper was to gather the archaeological infor- 
mation to be derived from Plato's allusions to art and artists. 
These were considered under three heads : 
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I. References to individual artists. — Plato mentions by name 
Daedalus, Epeus, Theodoras, Phidias, Polyelitus, Polygnotus, Aris- 
tophon, and Zeuxis. It is noteworthy that Phidias is the only one 
of this number who receives any word of praise (Meno 91 d). 

II. AUusio7is to matters of art technique. — (1) The practice of 
coloring statues is twice referred to (Bep. 420 c d. Leg. 668 b). 
(2) The cire perdue process of bronze castings is shown to have been 
familiar in Plato's time (Bep. 588 d). (3) The careless treatment 
by Greek painters of landscape accessories is remarked upon (Crit. 
107 b). (4) A device employed in mural paintings to accomplish 
optical illusion is described {Soph. 235 e if.). 

III. General comments and criticisms. — These suggest various 
inferences regarding art in Plato's time. (1) It must have been 
free from the faults which Plato condemns in the poets. For, 
though he is not friendly to art nor a very intelligent critic, he 
shows no such hostility toward artists as toward poets. (2) Never- 
theless, Plato evidently deprecated the changes in artistic aims and 
standards since Phidias. (3) The painters of Greece were, in 
Plato's opinion, worthy of equal rank with the sculptors. 

3. Dr. Mortimer Lamson Earle, of Barnard College, On the 
Supplementary Signs of the G-reek Alphabet. 

The paper deals primarily with the question about the "Eastern" 
or "Western" origin, arrangement, and equivalence of the non- 
Phoenician signs <1>XY. Starting with the plain statement of the 
case at the end of Kirchhoff's Studien zur Gesch. des gr. Alphabets 
the discussions of the question since 1886 are dealt with, viz. : those 
of Gardner (1886), Szanto (1890), Larfeld (1892), Kalinka (1892), 
W. Schmid (1893), and Kretschmer (1896). The discovery at Thera 
by Hiller von Gartringen, as emphasized by the last of the scholars 
named, of V = f and I = ^, gives us epigraphical evidence of the 
borrowing of a sign with changed value by one Greek alphabet 
from another. Dr. Kretschmer uses this to support his theory of a 
borrowing of " Western " M/ = ;^ in the East, with the value of t 
Better might it be used to support the view that the users of such 
a " Western " alphabet as Mr. Gardner supposes (with + (X) = ^ at 
the end after V) deliberately sought to graft on the Ionic (perhaps 
better Milesian) supplementary signs for the aspirates and the 
double consonants, or more exactly that they sought to perfect their 
means of alphabetic expression by the addition from an Ionian 
source of the signs for ph, Teh, ps — signs and sounds together, if 
possible, and in that order. In the case of the second of these the 
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sign was cancelled, but the sound kept and transferred to the third 
sign. Another instance of borrowing of signs with changed value 
was suggested in the case of Delian, Parian, Siphnian, and Thasian 
Q = o or ov, not <o, as in its native Ionian. It was suggested that 
an attempt was made to take over Ionic Q by the users of an alpha- 
bet that either differentiated the o-signs, as at Melos (C = o, ov, 
= 0)) or, at least, differentiated them in the same direction. The 
preference for the new sign for the close rather than for the open 
led to the reversal of the use of Ionic (Milesian) Q. in relation 
to 0. 

4. Dr. George B. Hussey, of the University of Chicago, 
Archaeological Notes on Plato. 

Q?his paper contained a discussion of three passages in the text of 
Plato, which have always been regarded as of difficult or uncertain 
interpretation. One of these from the Convivium 190 D, has usually 
been translated as " cutting an egg with a hair." It was suggested 
in the paper that this should be connected with a story recorded by 
Lucian that some African tribes wore the shells of ostrich eggs as 
hats. Such was also the case with the Dioscuri, who according to 
current myth wore eggshell helmets. After this it was proposed 
to translate the phrase by "cutting an egg for the hair." 

Another passage was from the Bepublic 450 B, where the word 
Xpva-oxoyjaovTas is found. This word is to be understood as a play 
on a statement of Socrates. It thus means looking for the 'gold' 
that he had said was to be found in the rulers of his ideal state. 
The third and last point relates to the comparison of a speech to a 
living organism (^5>ov). This idea is usually credited to Plato from 
a passage in Phaedrus 264 C. The word ^wov is ambiguous, meaning 
"image" as well as "animal" The wrong meaning has generally 
been taken for this passage. Plato merely intended to make one of 
his numerous comparisons of discourse to painting. A peculiar 
feature of the error thus corrected is that it came from the 
Greeks themselves and is not of modern origin. It appears first 
in Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

5. Professor Andrew Fossum, of St. Olaf College, The 
Theatre at Sict/on. 

In the summer of 1898, some digging brought to light the gate in 
the west parodos, and the parascenia of the first stage-building. 
The latter consisted each of a pair of Ionic pilasters covered with a 
fine white stucco. The bases, being still in situ at both ends, show 
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the form of the pilasters and forbid the supposition that wooden 
columns were used. The height of the proscenium was ascertained 
from the slant of the ramps. Along the inner edge of the west 
ramp a narrow strip continued unbroken nearly to the top, showing 
that the height of the podium was at all periods the same, 3.25 m. 
above the stylobate. A new plan based on a remeasuremeut of the 
theatre was exhibited. The present division of the scene appeared 
to be a modification adopted after the original plan had been partjy 
abandoned, owing to the difi&culty of removing the native rock. 
That plan was a symmetrical division into five sections of cor- 
responding dimensions. The diameter of the auditorium circle 
corresponds to the length of the proscenium, measured from centre to 
centre of the end-pilasters. Although no inscription has been found 
to determine the age of the theatre, every indication points to the 
fourth century. 

6. Mr. William Rankin, 2d, of Newark, N.J., The Neiv 
Connoisseurship. 

Theory: The theory of connoisseurship assumes that internal 
evidence is conclusive when complete. In the recognition of the 
necessity for exhaustive collations, connoisseurship may be said to 
be a modern method of art historical research. Its aims are ulti- 
mately analytical, but the point of departure is extensive, as 
contrasted with that of the artist-critic, which is intensive. We 
only know one when we compare all, is the foundation principle, 
and to know a monument in its relation to the whole corpus of 
monumental material is a help toward knowing the monument for 
its art absolutes. On this side the trend of connoisseurship is dis- 
tinctly toward the intensive judgment of art for its own motives 
and ideals, as measured by canons that arise out of the constitutional 
character of the art considered. 

As illustrations we might take the Phidian influence in Greek 
sculpture; the historical classification of the later mediaeval un- 
aseribed paintings ; and for a literary analogy, the discovery of the 
so-called synopticism of the first three gospels. 

Method: The method of connoisseurship is comparative, with 
stylistic analysis as the ultimate appeal. We may call in a jury of 
artists, but we interpret the art historical law of probabilities to 
them. ,The method is exact in its morphological collations, but also 
cojijectural and super-rational often. We observe the emotional, 
and need for its observation the emotional. The observation of art 
for art historical purposes thus demands an exceptional attitude in 
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the observer. It involves the complete understanding of artistic 
motives. It distrusts the over-balanced literary and philosophical 
criticism in the interpretation of the visual arts. Modern con- 
noisseurship is distrust of the artists on the one hand, and of the 
scholars on the other hand ; but it knows that the artists need its 
aid for the concentration upon the historical problems of their more 
or less over-emotional and over-intensive criticism, and it knows that 
the scholars need its aid to understand what the artists really mean 
by their art. 

To have to make the theory as well as to do the work is contrary 
to the fundamental principle above enunciated, which asserts by 
implication that to judge, one rtiust not be a practitioner. In music, 
literature, and visual arts, we need criticism to correct our errors of 
perspective. 

Fundamental assumptions of theory and method, for the develop- 
ment of which concrete illustration would be necessary, are : First, 
Art cannot be destroyed, except entirely; second, No two art indi- 
vidualities are alike; third, No vital art individuality ever repeats 
itself. 

The ultimate of connoisseurship is a critical ultimate : the knowl- 
edge of intrinsic character and quality, for the attainment of which 
it is an indispensable and efficient tool. 

7. Mr. Edmund von Mach, of Wellesley College, Hermes 
Discobolus ? 

The marble statue in the Vatican, No. 1615, generally known as 
"Discus-thrower taking his stand," and sometimes believed to go 
back to an original by Naucydes, has lately received another inter- 
pretation. Georg Habich (Jb. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 57-65, and Int. 
Arch. Num. II, 2, 1899) has called it Hermes Discobolus. He argues 
that the statue cannot be an athlete for three reasons : 

(1) No discus-thrower can take his stand -with the right foot in 
advance. This statue has the right foot in advance. 

(2) Philostratus Imag. I, 23 (24) asserts that the left foot must be 
in advance. 

(3) Of all the numerous works of art representing discus-throwers, 
not one shows an attitude similar to the Vatican marble. 

And since the statue does not represent an athlete, but bears 
strong similarity to the figure of Hermes holding a disk on several 
coins, it is a Hermes. 

In spite of the opposition of Michaelis {Jb. Arch. I. 1898, No. 3), 
the new view has found some friends. 
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It is, however, untenable for three reasons: 

(1) Experiments have shown that an athlete can well take his 
stand with the right foot in advance, and thus hiirl the disk. 

(2) A correct interpretation of Philostratus Imag. I, 23 (24) shows 
that a position with the right foot in advance is prescribed. 

(3) A discus-thrower on a hitherto unpublished vase of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is represented in a position almost identical 
with that of the Vatican marble. 

The statue may then represent an athlete; and when one is 
bound to choose between the old established interpretation and the 
new one, which is based solely on the similarity of the figure of 
Hermes on the coins, one can hesitate. The statue, which suggests 
so well " the muscular laxity which must precede the tension of the 
moment represented by Myron," is that of an athlete — a discobolus 
— not of Hermes Discobolus. 

8. Miss Daphne Kalopothakes, of Athens, Nereids in Modem 
Grreece (read in abstract by Miss M. H. Buckingham). 

The common people of Greece have to-day a thoroughly pagan 
belief in Nereids, the modern equivalent of the Nymphs, and dread 
their resentment if encountered in a dust-whirl, or under shady trees 
at midday, or in a river-bed after sundown, for the intruder is 
punished with madness. An instance of this belief came under the 
observation of the writer, in Athens, so lately as February, 1898. 
Offerings are still occasionally made to the Nereids in the grotto on 
the Museum Hill, as noted by various travellers of modern times, and 
they are constantly exorcised by promises of honey and milk. Little 
children especially must be guarded from them, as from the ancient 
Moirai. The places they are thought most to haunt are usually those 
once sacred to the Nymphs. Marriages between Nereids and mortals 
are said to have taken place in qiiite recent times, though now out of 
fashion. The entire conception illustrates the intensely conservative 
character of the Greek mind, and the comparatively slight influence 
exerted upon it by Christianity. Perhaps Great Pan himself is dead, 
but the poetry of paganism has still a very real existence. 

9. Rev. Walter Lowrie, American School in Rome, The 
Relation between Classical and Later Textile Design, and the 
Early Mediaeval Sculpture (read in abstract by Professor Allan 
Marquand). 

The ornamental sculptures in low relief, which prevailed through- 
out the Roman Empire from the fifth to the tenth century, form the 
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subject of a recent study by Mazzanti, entitled La scultura ornw- 
mentale romana nei bassi tempi, Eome, 1896. He shows that the 
later mediaeval Eoman decorative motives, especially those of the 
Cosmati, were based upon the design of this earlier period, and 
holds that in turn it was derived from classic Eoman design, as 
illustrated especially by mosaic pavements. Mazzanti, however, 
has largely overlooked the classic and oriental textiles of this 
period. Had he studied these more thoroughly, he would have seen 
that very many motives, not only those of a geometrical character, 
but also those based on plant and animal life, were copied by the 
stone-cutters from the textiles, especially those which oriental com- 
merce brought to their notice. 

10. Professor Edward Capps, of the University of Chicago, 
The Dating of Some Didascalic Inscriptions (read in abstract 
by Professor Fowler). Printed in full, above, pp. 74-91. 

The first columns of the didascalic inscription G.I.A. II, 972, 
which contains a part of the comic programmes of the Lenaean fes- 
tival of two years, heretofore believed to be 355 and 354, was shown 
to belong to a considerably later period. The objections to the 
present dating are (1) the fact that the second column contained 
the tragic didascaliae, proving that the comic record ended in the 
first column, or ca. 343. But the stone was inscribed, in all 
probability, not until the third century, and the comic contest 
at the Lenaea was not discontinued before 309. It is, therefore, 
impossible to understand how this record could have come to an 
end as early as 343. (2) The poet Simylus is given as victor. But 
in the year 187 a play of his was reproduced. It seems altogether 
improbable that a play of the Middle Comedy was revived under 
the changed conditions of the New Comedy. In all other known 
instances the revived piece was taken from the New Comedy. 
(3) The poet Phoenicides was also a contestant. But in 'a pas- 
sage quoted by Hesychius he is shown to have been active at least 
sixty-seven years later than the date assigned to our inscription. A 
date early in the third century would obviate all of these objections. 
The archon Diotimus may be the magistrate of 286-285, instead of 
254-263. This is proved by the names of the actors mentioned in 
the inscription, who may be identified with comic actors whose 
names are found on fragments of the lists of victors, O.I.A. II, 977, 
uv and fw, on choragic inscriptions from Delos, and on the soteric 
inscriptions from Delphi, all of a date which permits of the date 
proposed for the record under consideration. A number of new 
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facts concerning the contests at the Dionysia and the Lenaea and 
concerning the poets mentioned in the inscription now come to 
light. By a similar method new dates and restorations are sug- 
gested for three of the fragments of the great didascalic inscription 
ai.A. II, 975. 

11. Miss Susan Braley Franklin, of Bryn Mawr College, 
Reliefs on kiovIctkoi. 

The paper was based upon a study of the kiwictkoi in Athens 
upon which a relief is carved. The following typical classes were 
presented : 

A. The relief upon the monument is often indicative of the 
occupation or social position of the person on whose grave it is 
placed. 

(1) The Key. — This class of reliefs was illustrated by a hitherto 
nnpublished Kiwia-Ko? in the National Museum at Athens. The stone 
was discussed from the epigraphical as well as the symbolical point 
of view. The previous discussion as to the significance of this 
relief on such monuments was outlined, and the key was shown to 
be indicative of the office of priestess, and not of the housewife's 
duty. Illustrations of a similar use of the temple-key on Greek 
and Italian vases and a Eoman wall-painting were cited. 

(2) The XovTpo<f>6po';. — The vase in which Professor Wolters has 
recognized the \ovTpo4>6pos, placed on the tomb of unmarried per- 
sons, was found on thirty-four kiovio-koi. An instance of the same 
symbol on the monument of a married woman was discussed. 

(3) The pruning-hook, hammer, and plough indicate the vine- 
dresser, carpenter, and farmer. 

B. Upon several kiovio-koi two hands in the attitude of prayer are 
carved. This symbol is not necessarily to be interpreted as invoking 
a curse on the despoiler of the grave. 

The following papers were withdrawn or read only by title, 
owing to lack of time: 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the U. S. National Museum, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Oriental Archaeology in the XlXth Century; Mr. 
Paul Bauer, of Cincinnati, Artemis as a Croddess of Healing ; 
Professor Mitchell Carroll, of the Columbian University, Aris- 
totle's Theory of Sculpture ; Professor W. S. Ebersole, of Cor- 
nell College, Metopes of the West End of the Parthenon ; Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, of Washington, D.C., The Significance of 
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the Cfarment; Professor Harold N. Fowler, of Western Reserve 
University, Pliny, Pausanias, and the Hermes of Praxiteles ; 
Professor A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of Princeton University, 
Side-lights on Ancient Etruria; Professor W. G. Hale, of the 
University of Chicago, The First Ownership of the Oxford Ms. of 
Catullus known as ; Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Israelitish Chariots; Mr. B. H. Hill, of Columbia 
University, Note on the Ka\6^-name Hippo damas ; Professor 
J. H. Huddilston, of the University of Maine, Cicero as an Art 
Connoisseur; Mr. W. W. Hyde, of Northampton, Mass., Cal- 
limachus ; Professor Walter Miller, of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, Notes on Greek Vases in the Stanford Museum; Pro- 
fessor Rufus B. Richardson, of the American School at Athens, 
The Mustache at Sparta and in Archaic Greek Art ; Professor 
Myron R. Sanford, of Middlebury College, The Roman Tunica 
and Toga ; Professor T. D. Seymour, of Yale University, 
Notes on Homeric War ; Professor J. R. Wheeler, of Columbia 
University, A Bronze Figure of Heracles; Professor John 
Williams White, of Harvard University, On the Weight, Size, 
and Throw of the Discus ; Professor John H. Wright, of Har- 
vard University, The Composition of Apelles's Calumny. 

Many of the papers read were illustrated with stereopticoij 
slides. 



NOTICE 

A General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America in con- 
nexion with other learned societies will be held in Philadelphia in the 
Christmas holidays of 1900. Dr. William N. Bates, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, of Bryn Mawr College, rep- 
resent the Institute on the Committee of Arrangements. 

Members of the Institute are invited to present papers at this General 
Meeting, and to send the title of each paper to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Dr. Clarence H. Young, 312, East 88th Street, New York City. 



